





How Much Do You Know 
About Trees? 


Wood of what trees is so hard that it is called “ironwood”’? 

What tree received its name because it was used by the carly settlers 
for posts? 

What kind of tree is it that few if any boys have ever climbed? 

Boughs of what tree make the best beds for campers? 


What tree is found only in eastern North America and western China? 


TREES OF THE SOUTH 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


is a delightful introduction to a knowledge of trees, describing the 
most important ones of the South in a way that will charm both adults 
and children. 


In addition to a wealth of “personality” material, similar to that shown 


in the above questions, there is complete and reliable scientific in- 


formation about each tree discussed. Over 200 pages of photographs 


show the full tree, the bark, leaves, flowers, and fruit of every tree 
described in the text. 


About 450 pages. Price $1.00 net to schools. 
To be published in October 
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A Summer School 
That Serves 


Special Features for Secondary Workers 


Professional Graduate work directed by the Division of Education 
to meet the needs of individuals. High standards maintained but pro- 
grams adjusted to fit the demands. 

Major course in “The High School Principalship” directed by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor for the University of 
Illinois since 1928. Course will be given a practical emphasis. It will 
meet the requirements for a North Carolina High School Principal’s 
certificate. (First session) 

Major Course in “General Methods in Secondary Education.” 
Directed by Dr. L. R. Johnston, Principal of East Orange, New 
Jersey, High School. (Second session) 

Both General and Specific courses for all High School Teachers. 
Excellent program for the development of a more adequate Philosophy 
of Education and a more vital Daily Practice. 


A Placement Service designed as a permanent aid to teachers and 
administrators. 

Planned Recreational Programs. 

Special Training for Directors of Music and Directors of Health 
and Physical Education. 

Loan Fund available for Teachers. 


Full certification credit. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
1937 


First Term: June 10-July 21 
Second Term: July 22-August 28 


The complete Summer Session catalogue, describing courses in all 
fields, will be mailed free of charge upon request. Address: 
The Secretary, The Summer Session, Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina. 
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HORACE MANN AND HIS EDUCATIONAL 
IDEAS 


G. O. Munce 
“Horace Mann—The greatest of the prophets of American education.””—-Joun Dewey. 


“Wherever teacher would teach or children would learn, there dwells the spirit of this 
friend of mankind, statesman, and educator, Horace Mann.”’"—Payson SMITH 


piety of the present year will mark the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the entrance of Horace Mann upon the duties of the office 
of Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. This 
event does not mark the beginning of public education in the United 
States, but it does mark the beginning of the public school system. 
Xducational agencies in all parts of the country are planning for pub- 
lic observance of the centennial of this event. 

Mr. Mann, then a lawyer, was presiding officer of the State Sen 
ate when the bill for the creation of the Board came before that body. 
The bill at once claimed his interest and he used his every influence 
for the success of the measure. The bill had been drafted by a Mr. 
Carter, a member of the lower house, and had come to the senate from 
that body. It provided for a board of eight members together with 
the governor and the lieutenant-governor who were to serve as ex- 
officio members. The eight members were to be appointed by the 
governor and were to choose their own secretary, who might be one 
of their own members or might be chosen from outside. The general 
feeling with the general public was that Mr. Carter would be chosen. 
He had strong claims for the appointment, for it was his personal 
influence and leadership that had piloted the bill safely through the 
lower house even against an adverse vote of nearly two to one on a 
first roll call on the bill. It was a striking victory won by strength 
of personality and a firm belief in the righteousness of his cause. 
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It was Mr. Edmund Dwight who brought to Mr. Mann the call 
to the secretaryship. Mr. Dwight was one of the newly appointed 
members of the Board, a business man of ability and character, and 
keenly analytic in his judgment of men and measures. He quite 
clearly understood that a man might be scholarly, might be a success- 
ful teacher or, perhaps, school administrator, and yet not possess the 
special endowments and qualifications that fitted him for the sec- 
retary’s job as he envisioned it. It was his view that the job de- 
manded a builder and not a political retainer or time server. The 
appointment was a political one but, as Mr. Dwight saw it, its demands 
went far beyond the usual political appointment. Mr. Dwight’s 
efforts met with success, and it is not of record that he ever had cause 
to regret his choice. 


At the time of the creation of the State Board there were in 
Massachusetts a few really good private schools maintained for the 
well-to-do, but for the children of the farm and the factory the educa- 
tional opportunities were few and not of a character to do any great 
honor to the state. The task which confronted the newly appointed 
secretary was nothing less than the building of a system of schools 
for the state. Mr. Dwight had a keen appreciation of the difficulties 
of the job which confronted the new secretary, but he felt that in 
backing Mr. Mann he was backing a man possessed of the attributes 
and attitudes which met his considered measure of the man for the 
job. 

When the first knowledge of his probable appointment came to 
Mr. Mann, he wrote in his journal : 


“Ought I to think of filling this high and responsible office? Can | 
adequately perform its duties? Will my greater zeal in the cause 
supply the deficiency in point of talent and information ?” 

He was conscious of limitations; he had been trained for the law. 
not as an educator. When the appointment had been tendered and 
accepted, he wrote to a friend: 


“My law books are for sale; my offices, to let. I have abandoned 
jurisprudence and have taken myself to the larger field of mind and 
morals.” 


When the new Secretary took over his office the age of the rail- 
road was just beginning, the telegraph was an accepted fact, but still 
there were many people who could not believe cities were beginning 
to expand in response to a rapidly developing industrial system. 
Economic forces were experiencing new power, but social attitudes, 
especially toward education, were still functioning under the influence 
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of the Puritan migration. Education that was not controlled by the 
church was considered dangerous. The new Secretary’s first efforts 
were directed toward the education of the public, bringing home to the 
citizenry a desire for the development of a deeper interest in popular 
education. He desired to enlist the interest of the public in the move- 
ment toward the fulfillment of his plans. He undertook a series of 
lectures on the needs of education in the state, education for citizen- 
ship, which took him in time to all parts of the state. He made use 
of the lyceum platform, a medium which was much in vogue at that 
time. The press as a whole was against him and his program. He 
often spoke to crowded houses, quite as often to very meager ones; 
yet he did not despair. He was unsparing in his criticism of the 
public schools as he found them. These were so few in number as 
to reach not more than one-third of the children of the state, and were 
open for only two or three months during the year, except in a few 
favored districts. The Secretary strongly disapproved the type of 
teachers employed, the methods used, and the discipline which pre- 
vailed. His rather bitter attacks on the conditions found in the 
schools brought upon him, and on the Board, virulent denunciation 
by the conservative press, and at times from the pulpit. Puritanism 
has always been ultra-conservative, and Mr. Mann had to fight this 
from trench to trench; but even in the severest crises of his fight, 
those who were with him carried a stronger influence than those who 
were against him. The Secretary was a masterly speaker, an orator 
of sterling attainments, and the unsparing use of this power coupled 
with a sincerity of purpose, a determination that recognized no ob- 
stacles, and a personality that attracted and held people soon began 
to drive opposition to cover, and open the way for real effort at 
constructive work. 

His investigations carried on along with his speaking campaign 
caused him to feel that the first important step to be taken was that 
of securing a better trained teaching personnel in the schools; teach- 
ers were to be chosen because of their training and experience, rather 
than because of their standing in the community, or because they were 
some politician’s sister or cousin. His first active planning toward 
this end involved the organization of teacher’s institutes in the various 
parts of the state. In these institutes the teachers might gather for a 
few days’ study and discussion of school problems, school organiza- 
tion, and school methods, under the best instructors whom the Sec- 
retary could secure. His next important step was the establishment 
of two normal schools for the training of teachers, one at Framing- 
ham and one at Westfield. These were established during the second 
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year of his term. A third was established at Bridgewater the fol- 
lowing year. 

That Mr. Mann could, after only a little more than a year of 
effort, secure from a hostile legislature sufficient appropriation which, 
with the aid of private contributions, would enable him to finance the 
establishment of these two schools is testimony to the strong hold 
that he had already gained on the public sentiment of the state by 
his personal campaign. People saw that he was in earnest; they saw 
as they had never seen before the situation in the Commonwealth 
relative to the education of its children. No one had previously 
gathered the facts; and few, had they been given the facts, could 
have presented them with like effect. His enthusiasm for his work 
was boundless but his task was no easy one. 

The school district system had been introduced into Connecticut 
as early as 1701, it had passed into Rhode Island by 1750, and had 
reached Massachusetts by 1789. It was a system of isolation of 
extreme provincialism. Mr. Mann pronounced it the “most dis- 
astrous of the whole history of educational legislation in Massachu- 
setts.” These districts were usually the private preserve of some 
church, some sect, or even of some private individual. From these 
came the most determined opposition to the proposed central graded 
schools. Local trustees continued to fight for “local self-government” 
(does that sound familiar?) long after the township system had been 
legislated into effect. Horace Mann had a vision of making boys 
and girls socially minded, of having them learn from association with 
their fellows as well as from books. Those district trustees, stern 
guardians of tradition, could see nothing but evil to come from the 
association of Puritan lads and lassies with Baptist or Methodist boys 
and girls. The Secretary was not able to secure the abolition of the 
local districts at once, but he did secure the organization of con- 
solidated districts (though they were not called that) with graded 
schools in many of the more populous districts. This plan was in 
many instances bitterly opposed by the church. Mr. Mann was 
Unitarian, and this fact gave the orthodox clergy an ever-ready base 
for attack. Needless to say that this opposition worked overtime. 
One would naturally assume that the church would at all times be 
found on the side of human progress, human betterment; but such, 
alas, is not the reading of history. Mr. Mann found it inconveniently 
true. 

Each year during his twelve years of service Mr. Mann published 
an annual report. These reports were published as public documents 
and widely distributed and read. His friends read them because of 
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their interest in what he was doing; his enemies, to find evidence in 
his own words to strengthen their contentions. Needless to say that 
the latter found little to turn to their purpose. 

Into these reports he gathered facts and figures relating to the 
school situation as it presented itself to him from year to year, he 
pointed out where gains were being made, and presented suggestions 
for future progress. These twelve volumes, although they deal in 
the main with educational conditions that were local and contemporary, 
contain much that is still of interest to students of educational thought. 
They form one of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
\merican education to be found in any available series of public 
documents. 

In 1843 Mr. Mann visited Europe. He studied the schools of 
England, Holland, France, Germany, and Switzerland. Among these 
he was most strongly impressed with the schools of Switzerland. 
Here he saw the Pestalozzian influence still active in shaping the work 
of the school. The methods employed in these schools had a definite 
appeal to the American school official. They were really a part of 
his own theory of education ; here he saw them in practice. The three 
r’s were not the objectives of the teacher’s work; rather was it the 
building of character, of personality. It was also a favorite item of 
Mr. Mann’s theory that studies have but little value save as they 
function toward the realization of the main objective, the development 
of personality. 

Mr. Mann made his European visit the main subject of his sev- 
enth annual report. His praise of some of the methods which he had 
studied in the schools he had visited, and his rather sharp contrasting 
of these methods with certain types of methods that prevailed in 
certain schools of Massachusetts, brought down on his head the 
wrath of some of the masters of the Boston schools. A bitter con- 
troversy followed. At the beginning of the controversy Mr. Mann stood 
almost alone against the strong coalition of his adversaries. It was 
not long, however, before his friends rallied to his support. It can- 
not be said that either side scored a victory. That Mr. Mann held 
his position for several years thereafter was sufficient vindication for 
him. It was just one of the many struggles between old systems 
and the ideas which heralded the advance of a richer civilization. 

Horace Mann had supreme faith in the possibilities for develop- 
ment possessed by human beings. This faith was the fundamental 
source of his educational thinking and his official activities. He 
believed also in the capacity of people for free government, but he 
also saw that a free government cannot exist save where there is an 
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intelligent citizenship. Educational effort should be directed toward 
the development of intelligence. Puritan New England boasted of its 
ideals of freedom, of its loyalty to republican forms of government ; 
but it feared the people, it dreaded popular government. These 
fears, these dreads still exist in spite of all that Mr. Mann did for 
popular education. 

The various activities planned in celebration of the Horace Mann 
Anniversary may be of inestimable value if they are centered, not 
upon what he accomplished in his own day—the past is no longer 
with us—but rather upon those ideas and ideals which have more than 
local influence in both time and place. Mr. Mann did not plan to 
build for his own time and for his own state alone ; education of boys 
and girls was, to him, something larger, grander than that. He was 
of Massachusetts, but he was also of America. He could borrow 
from other people, from other states, and even from other countries, 
when such borrowing seemed wise, seemed to fit into the plans he 
already had in mind, better than that which he already had. His 
Reports were widely read outside his own state, and he frequently 
answered calls for addresses in different parts of the country. He 
always extended a hearty welcome to those who might come to view 
at first hand the system which he was developing for the education 
of the boys and girls of Massachusetts. More than one school officer 
came, saw, and went away to apply. 

Mr. Mann was a pioneer; he blazed new trails. He was not a 
trained educator, and there is no evidence forthcoming that “he was 
acquainted with the history of educational institutions and the influ- 
ence they have in molding human society.” Solid and original as was 
his thinking in the field of education, of comprehending all the prob- 
lems which are involved in organizing a system of public schools, it 
is probable that his mode of thinking had been toc much influenced 
by the writings of Prof. Combs, an exponent of the theory of phre- 
nology, a cult much in vogue at the time. Combs’s book, “The Con- 
stitution of Man,” had a strong appeal for the Secretary. This 
influence was, probably, not all to the bad. There was evidently 
much in the book to be commended, much that had a positive bearing 
on the problem of human development ; but fundamentally phrenology 
was without a sound basis in human experience. The emphasis 
placed on the development of the individual was the idea in the Combs 
philosophy which appealed to Mr. Mann. It fitted closely with the 
Secretary’s own ideal of education. There was this difference, how- 
ever: Mr. Mann’s individual was a social individual; Mr. Combs’s 
individual was not. 
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Today we have a system of public schools that outwardly seem 
to measure up to the hopes and ideals of Horace Mann. Our school 
system is often spoken of as the keystone of our democracy. But 
were we to enter into a sweeping analysis, it would not be difficult 
to point out many features of our present school system that are not 
easily correlated with the fundamental ideals of democracy. Our 
schools are held to be democratic because “they are attended by rich 
and poor alike; all are on the same basis.”’ Possibly this last is true 
in theory, but it is very questionable whether it is always true in prac- 
tice. But, granting that this is at all times true, even then it does not 
make our schools essentially democratic. True democracy rests upon 
the trained intelligence of the individual citizens, on the intelligence 
not of part of them, but of all of them. Impossible? No doubt 
under our present social system. 

Mr. Mann saw the implication of this, saw it clearly; but he did 
not grasp the method by which the plan could be worked out in prac- 
tice. Perhaps no one has as yet. Mann held tenaciously to his 
central line of thinking in education: “That the purpose of all educa- 
tion is to build up personality and character in everyday application.” 
The personality which the Secretary envisioned, the personality which 
can reach out and touch life at most points is not the product of mass 
education. If the individual is to be developed, the school must func- 
tion in the interest of the individual. With the “teacher load” at 
forty or even thirty this cannot be done. Mann saw that. Russia has 
discovered it, and is shifting the emphasis from the mass to the indi- 
vidual. Mass education cannot be written down as failure, far from 
it. Mass education does not develop the citizenry demanded by 
democracy, but it is far better than no education. The schools of 
today are better, much better, than the schools which Secretary Mann 
sought to replace; but they are still far from being schools for 
democracy. 

Human activities, human relationships are far more complex than 
they were in 1837, but the value of the integrated personality has 
undergone little change. “Life still centers in individuals,” says John 
Dewey, “and always will.” The meaning of democracy and the 
orderly processes of human development and the values that inhere 
in a republican form of government, all seemed clear to Horace Mann. 
The development of technical processes, and their application to the 
most ordinary of the affairs of living, have made life so complex, 
have induced such infinite expansions of human needs and desires, 
have so expanded the range of human endeavor, that a new orienta- 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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THE BLISS OF IGNORANCE IN EDUC A- 
TIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE* 
M. R. TRABUE 


Director, Division of Education 
University of North Carolina 


HE ideal of a perfect society, in which each member would 
g pe: complete happiness and personal satisfaction by doing 
for the community those useful services for which his special char- 
acteristics best qualify him, is always alluring. The yearning to be 
the deity in such a society, the all-wise personnel officer who would 
assign each member to his appointed task, is not as rare as one might 
suppose it to be. More surprising, however, is the proportion of 
those with this Messianic yearning who seem to feel that exact knowl- 
edge of specific facts is not necessary in accomplishing such a task. 
Their attitude toward their self-assigned responsibility seems all too 
often to be expressed by the declaration, ‘“’Tis folly to be wise.” 
Extensive campaigns of various sorts have been carried on to 
popularize the idea of vocational and educational guidance, and many 
enthusiastic converts have been won to the cause. When one at- 
tempts, however, to investigate the basic facts by which fundamental 
decisions and recommendations are to be determined by these evan- 
gelists of perfect occupational adjustments, he is likely to discover 
that there is in the situation much more of the “bliss of ignorance”’ 
than of definite and reliable information. It is the purpose of this 
discussion to point out some of the different types of exact informa- 
tion that must be obtained through research before it will be possible 
to provide effective guidance on any universal and economical scale. 
The concept of guidance implies the existence of at least two per- 
sons, the guide and the one to be guided. Certain characteristics or 
attitudes are implied regarding each of these persons. It is implied 
that the one (1) wishes to reach a desired goal, (2) does not know 
the best path to follow in reaching that goal, and (3) is willing to 
accept help in attaining it. It is implied that the other person (1) is 
well acquainted with the best path to the desired goal, (2) knows 
alternative paths that lead to that goal, (3) is anxious to place his 
knowledge at the disposal of one who needs it, and (4) knows how 
to give such help effectively. These simple statements of the as- 
sumptions are reasonably clear when we apply them to a hunter of 
game and his guide, but they are not so clear when we try to apply 


*An address delivered on Wednesday afternoon, February 27, 1935, before the Amer 
ican Educational Research Association, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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them to a prospective worker and his educational-vocational guide. 

A hunter is usually seeking something that is perfectly objective, 
however mobile and elusive it may be. A fox or a deer can be 
described and identified, but the youth who comes for vocational or 
educational guidance is very likely to admit immediately that he does 
not know just what he is seeking. His guide must help him to deter- 
mine first of all what should be sought. This necessity of determining 
what each client should seek makes a guide’s task extremely complex. 
(here is a strong but unfortunate tendency in the field of vocational 
and educational guidance to assume that the entire job has been done 
when a client has been advised with regard to an appropriate ob- 
jective. The hunter’s guide begins with a statement of what is to be 
sought, while the vocational guide too frequently assumes that his 
work has been completed when he has suggested the goal to be 
sought. 

[t should be quite apparent that vocational guidance is not com- 
plete when an occupational goal has been set up. Industrial changes 
are occurring at such a rapid rate that no one can be sure how soon 
a given job is going to disappear completely from the industrial field. 
lhe boy who starts out this year to prepare himself for effective 
service in a certain occupation may find that the occupation has been 
practically eliminated from productive industry by some new applica- 


tion of the photo-electric cell before he has become old enough to go 


> 
to work. Real guidance requires that the guide keep in fairly close 
contact with the individual being guided and assist him to find new 
avenues of approach, or possibly an entirely new set of objectives, 
when those originally chosen prove to be unsatisfactory or non- 
existent. To be a guide of this type requires a tremendous range of 
exact information, as well as a friendly disposition toward the indi- 
vidual being guided. 

Sound educational guidance makes just as great demands upon the 
guide's skill and knowledge as does vocational guidance. The two 
types of guidance should never, as a matter of fact, be divorced. The 
person to be guided is a single biological entity, living only one con- 
tinuous life. In order to guide the development of an individual’s 
life intelligently, one must know all the important characteristics of 
that individual, and know how these traits distinguish him from 
other individuals. One must know what opportunities are available 
and what limitations exist in the practical world for one who pos- 
sesses this particular combination of traits. Educational guidance is 
therefore likely to be quite inadequate and inappropriate unless it 
includes social guidance, moral guidance, economic guidance, occu- 
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pational guidance, avocational guidance, and all the other types of 
guidance needed by the immature individual. 

The actual practice of educational and vocational guidance is 
usually carried on by women teachers who have had little if any 
practical experience in industry and trade. Their training has usually 
been of a highly academic sort, with very little practical background 
in industrial, economic, or social problems. Their attitudes toward 
occupations are usually that the so-called “learned professions” repre- 
sent the “highest” social and intellectual opportunities, and that 
physical labor, factory work, and personal services are undignified and 
undesirable. It is almost universal for these academically-trained 
teachers to speak of the professions as occupations which call for 
“better” abilities, “superior” intellects, and “higher” types of workers. 
The constant use of these adjectives in the comparative degree has a 
most unfortunate effect upon the occupational attitudes of immature 
boys and girls. 

Educational guidance, as it is frequently conceived by the admin- 
istrative officers and teachers in our public schools, refers to the use 
of tests and other devices for determining how to administer reme- 
dial training that will carry youngsters through the uniform academic 
curriculum with maximum speed and efficiency. It is assumed in 
such guidance that the chief differences between children, so far as 
the school is concerned, relate to the speed with which they can 
absorb the prescribed academic courses. Insofar as this educational 
guidance is related to life outside the classrooms, the tendency is to 
recommend vocational courses for the so-called “duller” minds and 
academic courses for the “superior” minds. Finer discriminations 
and richer adaptations of school programs to individual differences 
in the needs of pupils are all too rare. 

Those who are giving occupational guidance to young people fre- 
quently base their advice upon relatively unsound guesses about the 
qualifications necessary for success in the various occupations. Their 
chief reliance, for such vague second-hand knowledge as they usually 
possess, is upon occupational leaflets and booklets in which they find 


general descriptions of the work done in different occupations and 
subjective estimates of the traits possessed by the workers. The 


subjective general terms in which these specifications are expressed 
are distressingly vague to anyone who is interested in making real 
differentiations and giving sound advice. One well-known psychol- 
ogist, after reading the list of adjectives used in a recent publication 
to describe successful dentists, suggested sarcastically that the printer 
might well keep the type standing and use it over and over again in 
describing workers in every other occupation. 
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An unsound assumption commonly made by educational and voca- 
tional guidance workers is that, for any occupation whatever, a high 
amount of any characteristic commonly thought to be desirable is 
better than a lower amount. It is particularly common for academic- 
ally-trained teachers who are giving guidance to assume that high 


scores in “intelligence tests” are superior to average or low scores 
in the prediction of success in any occupation. Evidence has accu- 
mulated to prove that in many occupations this is absolutely contrary 
to fact. One recent publication, which bears the name of a most able 
psychologist, assumes at every step that there is a straight-line cor- 
relation between scores on a test and success in life. It is not sur- 
prising that the size of the correlations found was extraordinarily 
small, for we know from other studies that in certain occupations 
high intelligence, or high scores in certain other abilities, are as likely 
as low scores to be handicaps to real occupational success and adjust- 
ment. 

Too much of the guidance which has been attempted has assumed 
that in each occupation some one test or personality factor could be 
used as a basis for predicting success. It is quite evident, from the 
more careful studies, that in order to predict success in a given 
occupation or to give intelligent guidance involving that occupation, 
we must know the peculiar combination of traits, with the degree 
of strength in each, associated with maximum efficiency and adjust- 
ment on the job. Such information regarding special combinations or 
patterns of traits is now available in only a few occupations. Until 
adequate studies have been made of such combinations of trait meas- 
ures, it will be impossible to train vocational guidance workers to do 
anything that might be called a scientific job of guidance. 

Only recently have we learned the techniques necessary for deter- 
mining accurately what the distinctive and unique human traits 
actually are. These studies of differentiable human abilities, interests, 
and attitudes have not progressed sufficiently far for us to speak with 
great confidence regarding the different traits that should be meas- 
ured in attempting to give advice and guidance to individual human 
beings. Many of the traits that we strongly suspect of being im- 
portant are not validly and reliably measured by any of the testing 
instruments now available. We need not only to determine which 
traits are independent and important, but also to improve our means 
of measuring these traits and our understanding of what each of them, 
separately and in various combinations, actually signifies with regard 
to success and adjustment in each of the various occupations. 
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I do not mean to give the impression that it is impossible for 
anyone by studying the history and present traits of an individual, to 
arrive at a fairly useful conclusion regarding the types of occupa- 
tions that would be appropriate and the types of training needed. 
The demonstrations provided by the Minnesota Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute and by the New York City Adjustment 
Service seem to be conclusive evidence that practical individual diag- 
nosis and guidance is possible, even at the present time. The success 
of the Adjustment Service, however, was due to the presence and 
suprvision of some of the most competent psychologists in the entire 
field of guidance: Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Dr. Paul Achilles, Dr. 
Henry Link, and Dr. Walter V. Bingham. It is not probable that 
any other urban center in this country could provide an equally com- 
petent group of guidance supervisors. These people have acquired 
their remarkable ability to interpret data regarding individuals through 
years of careful study and intimate experience with varied occupa- 
tional adjustment problems. ‘Their relatively sound interpretation 
of facts in any individual’s case is due to an insight into human ad- 
justment problems which they have gained from their unusually rich 
experiences and years of scientific research, and which cannot be 
stated objectively nor transferred to scores of would-be occupational- 
guidance experts by means of lectures or books. Such guidance 
services as were provided in New York City for approximately 
13,000 adults must ultimately be provided at public expense for mil- 
lions of people each year, but at the present time it would be utterly 
impossible to meet this need. 

The experience of the Employment Research Institute of Min- 
nesota in its re-training experiment indicates that, when all of the 
available facts regarding the history, abilities, interests, and attitudes 
of an individual are related to the practical opportunities existing in 
his community, it is definitely possible to give sound vocational advice 
and to provide such training as will enable a great majority of un- 
employed adults to fit themseves into an altered industrial situation. 
lt was equally clear from these experiments that no amount of 
academic education of the ordinary sort is a guarantee that one will 
avoid unemployment and occupational maladjustment. As a matter 
of fact, there was a considerable amount of evidence that the narrow 
academic training provided by schools has actually unfitted great 
numbers of young people for occupational success and adjustment in 
a modern industrial world. It was also clear that, if adults are left 
to their own uninformed ambitions and emotionally-controlled desires, 
they have a relatively small chance of being able to interpret their 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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MAJOR TASKS OF THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


W. O. HAMPTON 


Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Ga. 


ECAUSE human beings have found it more advantageous in 
B fulfilling most of their wants, securing special types of protec- 
tion, and better preserving their liberties, they have bound themselves, 
in civilized countries, into codperative groups which function for the 
welfare of the group. Such organizations vary from small social, 
industrial, and municipal groups to great states and nations. In such 
groups the social responsibilities, obligations and inhibitions of indi- 
viduals vary somewhat in proportion to the liberty of initiative and 
freedom of exercise of their abilities and judgments permitted by the 
social organizations in which they live. The social traditions and 
conventions of their folk to some extent prescribe, direct, or inhibit 
individual activities. The social responsibilities of individuals prob- 
ably reach their maximum in a democratic society in which individuals 
help determine policies of government, public improvements, and 
many other functions of organized society. Also the democratic 
forms of social organizations probably impose fewer social restric- 
tions and entrust greater exercise of individual initiative and judg- 
ment than other forms of social organization. At the same time the 
individual is made responsible for his own personal interests and 
welfare so long as these do not conflict with the interests of other 
individuals or society. Securing proper individual and social rela- 
tions and obligations makes many forms of adjustments and the 
development of many mechanisms of adjustment necessary. What 
constitutes proper social-individual relationships has been the subject 
of many controversies, and the philosophy has been advanced that 
the best adjusted individual is one who finds his own welfare best 
served and his own pleasure best secured in serving the group as a 
whole. 

As social complexity has increased, the economic, social, indus- 
trial, and personal problems have become increasingly complex and 
numerous. The demands for adjustive mechanisms have changed 
so rapidly and increased so extensively that many of our previously 
formed and smoothly functioning mechanisms have become obsolete, 
and we have become bewildered in our efforts to find and develop 
new ones rapidly enough to keep abreast of the change. While 
some forms of adjustment have become immensely simplified, others 
have become increasingly difficult. It becomes, therefore, the respon- 
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sibility of educational agencies to aid people in correcting maladjust- 
ments, and finding and developing new adjustment patterns. 

Simplified industrial activities, routinized mechanical procedures, 
and automatic technological processes have driven the individual 
craftsman into extinction in many industries and reduced the num- 
bers and social significance of such craftsmen in many other indus- 
tries. It seems to be no longer the craft nor the craftsmanship, 
except for a small minority, that brings satisfaction of success. In 
many instances the social significance of individuals which was at- 
tached to craftsmanship in the various industrial arts has become 
attached to the comparative amount of luxury which they enjoy and 
to the leisure-social activities in which they engage. 

The social significance that was once attached to attendance upon 
and graduation from college has waned considerably. College educa- 
tion was limited to a social stratum of population, but now all social 
classes have college education at their disposal. Whatever mark of 
social or cultural distinction college education signifies has become 
rather popular. Moreover, while all of the processes of civilization 
have undergone rapid and permanent changes, little change has been 
made in the educational practices of many colleges. Consequently, 
many college graduates find themselves without the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills for meeting the demands of modern civilization ; and 
they are without sufficient mechanisms for personal adjustment to 
bring their cultural and life relationships into working harmony. 

The quantitative increase in college education has gone at a 
greater pace than adequate development of college facilities. Many 
so-called colleges have never been able to do a respectable grade of 
college work, and others have been weakened financially to an extent 
where they can no longer maintain adequate standards of scholarship. 
Still others have held ideas of personal grandeur as their major 
function and have been content with pedantic practices of both their 
faculties and alumni. All of these factors have tended to reduce the 
social significance of college graduation and the social usefulness of 
their offerings. 

Those who have given most time to the study of the problems of 
maladjustment seem to agree that a few basic patterns were once the 
core of the adjustment mechanisms. In the past it appears that the 
most satisfactorily adjusted individuals were those (1) who found 
opportunity to keep most of their skills and abilities employed in 
socially approved tasks, (2) who were recognized in their commun- 
ities as significant individuals, (3) who were free from dependency 
or the threat of it, (4) who were mentally and physically well, (5) 
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who enjoyed sufficient incomes to enable them and their families to 
enjoy reasonable social standards of living, and (6) who were able 
to protect themselves and their families reasonably by savings or in 
surance. They seem, also, to agree that the urge to enjoy these adjust- 
ments is probably as great as ever, but that the possibilities of 
attaining and maintaining them have vanished for the majority of 
people. 

Some of these conditions have ceased to be bases of successful 
living, and new values of social and individual worth have come into 
popular thinking. Probably the two most distinguishing character- 
istics, personally and socially, now are the position one holds or the 
wealth of the individual as indicated by his manner of living. Ex- 
cept for grave social sins it does not seem to matter how one attains 
unto the position or by what processes he acquires the wealth. Indeed, 
one prominent man said recently, “Twenty per cent of success de- 
pends upon what you know and can do, and eighty per cent on ‘guts’.” 
Another said, “Ability counts for twenty-five per cent; the breaks 
for seventy-five per cent.” While these are the observations of a 
prominent educator and a business man, they are indicative of the 
bewilderment of conflicting ideas and standards of social value now 
existing. Such philosophy of success can only lead to social instabil- 
ity, uncertainties of character, and civic decay. If these observations 
are correct interpretations of prevailing ideas of success, they present 
serious problems of social development, character, and personality. 

To develop a program of training that will fulfill the implications 
of the first six of the statements of the conditions of adjustment will 
require the development of as many mechanisms of adjustment as 
the intellectual, organic, and educational abilities of the individual 
will permit. Any reasonably completely classified list of occupations 
is so much greater than the list of known personality traits, we may 
assume safely, it seems, that many of these traits are common to 
several occupational patterns. We should, therefore, not concentrate 
upon a specific occupational pattern, but develop traits in organized 
patterns that will provide for as wide and extensive possibilities of 
use of them as we can. To undertake this means that we will need 
to collect and make available for directors of guidance and counsel- 
lors all of the valid research data on the intellectual, educational, and 
other personality traits essential to various types and levels of occu- 
pations. It will be found, of course, that the amount of such data 
is far too meagre to meet our demands and that, until very much 
more is available, we will be forced to supplement it by analytical 
judgments and the advice of employment agencies. 
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Several important studies of problems of occupational adjustment 
and maladjustment have been made. The published reports of the 
Minnesota Unemployment Stabilization Research by the University 
of Minnesota Press contain valuable personal, occupational, and educa- 
tional data. The Federal government has been collecting data and 
carrying on research through various departments on problems of 
employment, wages, hours of labor, and many other important issues. 
Local studies have been carried on in many places, and there is strong 
need for a collecting and disseminating agency to make this material 
available to all schools. 

Educational and personality measurements and their uses are an- 
other important consideration in developing this same condition of 
adjustment. It is by the use of such equipment that the traits of 
intellect, education, and personality, together with the students’ aims 
and interests, may be measured and evaluated in terms of occupational 
demands and the possible training programs. First, it would seem 
apparent that the initial test program should contain measurements of 
the intellectual, academic, and physiological abilities. Second, it 
should contain reliable measures of academic achievement. While the 
absolute measures are valuable, it may become necessary to consider 
previous opportunities for academic development. Third, measures 
of personality development and the diagnosis of personality traits are 
necessary. It may also be necessary to use questionnaire and con- 
ference techniques to supplement test data. As progress is made, 
counselling proceeds, and student selections of occupations and courses 
are made, it may become necessary to use vocational interest and 
trade and occupation aptitude scales. Measures of progress should 
be used as extensively as counsellors and directors of guidance find 
it necessary. 

When sufficient personal and clinical data have been assembled 
concerning each student, it becomes necessary to suggest or organize 
programs of studies and activities for his development. It seems to 
be implied here that we know something of the trait patterns devel- 
oped by various subjects or groups of subjects. Except for specific 
knowledge and skills we know very little about the influence that 
any subject or group of subjects may have upon the student. Stich 
information as we have indicates relatively low correlations between 
various levels of some subjects. Some important investigations have 
revealed relatively low correlations between grades and scores on 
certain subjects in high school and the grades and scores on those 
same subjects in college. 
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One of the problems that we encounter in any guidance program 
is for counsellors to have the idea that students will make the same 
emotional responses to and develop the same thought-habit patterns 
by the study of certain subjects that they themselves have made. 
Such is not true except in rare instances and it is not desirable that 
they should. Such duplications and exact personal reproductions 
would probably result in social and educational stagnation. But the 
fact that students do not duplicate the experiences of their teachers 
makes measures of progress in the development of trait patterns nec- 
essary. The listing of courses by a counsellor does not assure and 
can not, except in a very general manner, be indicative of the out- 
comes. It is growth of certain desired functions objectively meas- 
ured that indicates progress toward ends. 

It is necessary for test scores and other objective data to be used 
with judicious interpretation. It is not uncommon to find educators 
and others who would classify all students making high test scores 
on mathematics and other technical subjects as embryonic engineers. 
That the variable factors of instructional competence and personal 
influence of high school teachers, length of school terms, peculiar 
interests and other motives, qualified a student to make a high en- 
trance test score in mathematics or any other subject, does not insure 
exceptional ability, permanent interests, and continued effort in that 
subject in a new social, physical, and educational environment. Abil- 
ity and achievement are indicative of the potential power to pursue 
certain lines of endeavor, but interest and effort must control the 
direction and the outcome. To take test scores as finally indicative 
of the student’s reaction under different circumstances would be 
equivalent to assuming that because one’s blood pressure was recorded 
at a certain figure today, it would remain the same under new environ- 
mental, dietary, and age circumstances. 

Test scores are to be used very much as the physician uses clin- 
ical data. Temperature readings and other clinical data are viewed 
by the physician as symptoms or groups of symptoms which indicate 
the nature of the disorder. This information is supplemented by per- 
sonal interview with the patient, and then a diagnosis is made. The 
physician then prescribes for the disorder and continues to study 
the progress of the patient under treatment. When the results are 
unsatisfactory, he changes the treatment. The initial test scores and 
prescriptions of courses for a student are the first steps only in the 
proper guidance of a student. 

This leads naturally to the problem of securing counsellors who 
can make proper uses and interpretations of objective data and 
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develop skills in counselling. Counsellors should have rather exten- 
sive knowledge of social and educational psychology and of the psy- 
chology of personality and adjustment. This should be supplemented 
by knowledge of statistics, educational and psychological measure- 
ments, and the technics of student counselling. It will be observed 
readily that few high schools or colleges will have an adequate num- 
ber of faculty members with this type of training. This is one of 
the major obstacles to be overcome in the development of a guidance 
program. 

A program of training counsellors will, in the most instances, 
have to be carried on under a director or supervisor of guidance. In 
most instances materials for study by counsellors will have to be pur- 
chased and made available. In high school it is less difficult to secure 
study of materials of this nature than in college. In general, college 
teachers more willingly remain ignorant of materials out of the line 
of their specialty, and they are less willing to learn outside of their 
fields of specialization than any other professional group. In high 
school or college, counsellors should be relieved of regular teaching 
duties in an amount equal to the additional work of study and coun- 
selling. Also, since personal counselling is of a higher professional 
order than regular classroom or subject teaching, it should be re- 
warded professionally and financially. It will probably require from 
three to five years of counselling experience together with study of 
guidance problems to develop good counsellors. 

The development of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth conditions 
of adjustment is concerned primarily with securing health and voca- 
tional competency. It is, however, not alone the earning power of the 
individual that counts, but also his ability to live and to invest in 
future security that makes good and permanent economic adjust- 
ment. Every high school and college should be concerned with studies 
of vocational opportunities and requirements with the idea of directing 
its graduates as wisely as possible toward permanent employments. 

Provision for adequate sociai adjustment is the most elusive and 
difficult of the problems confronting us. Except for wealth and posi- 
tion it is difficult to find tangible means of developing ability to com- 
mand social recognition ; and in the absence of social recognition and 
some feeling of one’s social value, it is difficult to prevent unfortunate 
nervous and emotional disorders from developing. Recognition is 
sought by various means—some sensible and commendable, others 
bizarre, while some are stupid. Some such adjustments are whole- 
some while others are abnormal or anti-social. Social, religious, and 
educational agencies are endeavoring to stabilize attitudes, ideas, and 
behavior in relation to these problems. However, reputable agencies 
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working in this field of endeavor are encountering the influence of 
anti-social agencies and charlatans. 

Many cases of emotional disorder, psycho-neurosis, and anxiety 
neurosis, have their origin in risqué attempts to secure social satis- 
faction or financial gains accompanied by fear of social disapproval 
and in conflict with their personal ideals. Other inferior adjustments 
are being made. A physician of considerable reputation recently said 
that a majority cf his patients of both sexes were suffering from 
nervous disorders arising in social conflicts. 

College students are not an exception but many cases of low 
morale, inferiority attitudes, and nervous disorders are found among 
them. Some of these have their origin in social situations arising 
from their social life in college. Many of them are the result of 
misguidance. Several cases of low morale and inferiority have come 
to the attention of the author in which parents and teachers had 
engendered high ideals and lofty aspirations of great musical and 
professional careers. Financial handicaps made realization impos- 
sible, and with the hopes went tumbling the morale and the feeling 
of personal superiority. The adjustment projected for a student 
should be reasonably proportioned to the means of attaining it. 

So far adequate means for evaluating the guidance programs have 
not been developed, but all schools doing guidance of a systematic 
type should use as many means as possible for evaluating the work. 
Where finances permit, it is well to have experts check the plans, 
procedures, and results of the guidance work. Cross checking of 
cases by local counsellors are important means of checking and 
evaluating each other’s work. Before going too far any institution 
should set up its criteria of successful guidance and constantly eval- 
uate its work in terms of them. 

The social and occupational demands for adjustments to changing 
social and industrial life have created a series of new educational 
problems and responsibilities. New educational theories, additional 
educational aims and revised educational procedures in curriculum, 
instruction, and measurement have been created to meet the demands. 
New fields of professional study and endeavor are developing to serve 
the needs of students, and new procedures are coming from research 
in these fields. No college without preparation for training teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in the methods and technics of guidance 
and counselling can be said properly to train teachers for service 
either in public schools or colleges. And no public school or college 
that is not systematically studying the needs of its students for social, 
occupational, or other forms of adjustment, and intelligently direct- 
ing or guiding their development to make such adjustments, can be 
said to be doing much preparation of students for successful living. 
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IS WORLD HISTORY AS SUCCESSFUL AS 
WE THOUGHT IT WOULD BE? 
A. K. KIncG 


E have now had several years of experience in North Car- 
\ \ olina with a course called “World History.” I am of the 
opinion that it is time for us to analyze this experience and ask our- 
selves whether the course has been as successful in practice as it 
seemed to promise in theory. Since this discussion will be somewhat 
critical I want it distinctly understood that I am criticizing my own 
judgment of eight years ago when this course was first recommended 
by the Social Studies Teachers’ organization of the State. I was 
as enthusiastic in my support of the idea then as anyone else. 

During the last three years we have had World History in the 
Chapel Hill High School which is affiliated with the University of 
North Carolina for teacher training. I have followed closely the 
work in these classes. I have talked with history teachers from all 
sections of the State. In addition, | have taught a section of college 
freshmen who were studying a similar type of course. The evidence 
from these different sources leads me to the conclusion that the World 
History course is far from satisfactory to either teachers or students. 
Certainly it is apparent that this course either is not being taught 
correctly or it is an impossible task. Perhaps an analysis of the 
situation will throw some light on these alternatives. 

The one-year course in World History is sometimes ascribed to 
the recommendations of the Committee for the Social Studies of the 
National Education Association which reported in 1916. However, 
this is incorrect. That committee recommended one year of “Euro- 
pean history to approximately the end of the seventeenth century,” 
and either one year or one-half a year of “European history (includ- 
ing English history) since approximately the end of the seventeenth 
century.”! The word “world” in connection with a course in history 
was first used in the report of the Committee on History and Educa- 
tion for Citizenship of the American Historical Association.2 A two 
year course was recommended, but the American Historical Asso- 
ciation refused to adopt the course. As a matter of fact the one-year 
course has never been recommended by any national committee which 
included any historians in its membership. 

Although the term “World History” is new, the idea of a one- 

1The Social Studies in Secondary Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 28, Department of 
Historical Outlook, XII (1921), 90. 


Interior, Bureau of Education. : 
2 Joseph Schofer, “Report of the Committee on History and Education for Citizenship.” 
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year course of this type is by no means an innovation of the post war 
generation. They merely rediscovered an idea that goes back at least 
to Johannes Sleidanus who wrote a textbook called The Four Mon- 
archies about the middle of the sixteenth century. This was a uni- 
versal history from the Biblical deluge to his time organized in 
accordance with Daniel’s prophecy that four great monarchies would 
arise and that the fourth would endure until the end of the world. 
It was translated into the vernacular languages of Western Europe 
and was so widely used for the next one hundred and fifty years 
that the word “Sleidan” was frequently used for history in school 
programs. 

In the United States throughout the nineteenth century a one- 
year course called General History was a standard subject first in 
the academies and later in the high schools. Even before 1860 there 
were 114 different textbooks published in this field, and 263 separate 
editions of these books had appeared. By 1890 there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the old General History course because 
of the impossibility of offering thorough instruction in such a broad 
field in one year. It was vigorously attacked by the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association in 1898. The famous 
“four block” program consisting of Ancient History, Medieval and 
Modern History, English History, and American History and Civil 
Government which was recommended by this group became generally 
accepted during the next two decades, and General History passed 
peacefully into the limbo of supposedly dead courses. However, as 
subsequent events show it was merely in. a state of suspended 
animation. 

About 1920 General History began to reappear in school programs 
under the new title of “World History.” It made such rapid progress 
that 35 states and over one-third of 237 cities were offering such a 
course in 1931.5 There were twelve textbooks in this field on the 
market at the same date, and perhaps six have appeared in the last 
five years. An examination of 124 courses of study revealed in 1931 
that the content of this course was in a chaotic condition and that 
little agreement existed as to the objectives of World History. Fifty 
objectives were listed, only twelve of which were mentioned in over 
one course of study. The subject matter was organized around divi- 
sions, topics, units, problems, or epochs; however, it was essentially 

8 Henry Johnson, An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in Schools. 
Scribners, 1932. 

4W. F. Russell, “Early Teaching of History in Secondary Schools,’’ History Teacher's 
Magazine, V (1914), 316. 


. D. Grey, “The One-Year Course in World History,” Historical Outlook, XXIII 
(1932), 407-409. 
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old General History with slightly more emphasis on the modern 
period and on the element of cause and effect. 

Why have we revived an idea that was tried out for almost a 
century and discarded as unsatisfactory? Why has the spread of 
this course been so rapid? The explanation can probably be found 
in a number of educational forces and movements, some of them 
working at cross purposes. First, history dominated the Social Sci- 
ence program on the secondary level until after the World War 
when civics, economics, sociology, and various “problems” courses 
deemed more valuable for citizenship training began crowding it out 
of its monopoly. The one-year course in American History held its 
place and Ancient, Medieval and Modern, and English history courses 
were the ones to give way to the new Social Sciences. Second, the 
proponents of the ‘““New History” emphasized the need for eliminat- 
ing much of the dry, encyclopedic material that had dominated history 
texts during the nineteenth century when General History was wide- 
spread. If interesting material which emphasized the contributions 
of the past to the present were organized topically instead of chron- 
ologically many believed that the course could be made worthwhile. 
Third, the emphasis on citizenship training in the Secondary school 
and the very real appreciation of the need for better world under- 
standing following 1918 seemed to make World History an ideal 
subject for the achievement of this worthy goal. Finally, the philos- 
ophy of curriculum building during the last twenty years has been 
in harmony with the World History idea. There has been a feeling 
that all knowledge is too much compartmentalized and hence formal 
and unrelated to the needs of the learner. To improve the situation 
we have had general science, unified mathematics, unified social sci- 
ence, World History, and other composite courses. Perhaps there 
is much to be said in favor of the theory behind this argument, but 
at the same time there has been something of a fad about it. We 
have rushed after many new educational styles in recent years with- 
out pausing to analyze whether they are really sound or merely new. 


When World History first began to attract our attention it was 
accompanied by some alluring arguments. The curriculum was over- 
crowded and something had to go. History teaching was formal and 
in need of vitalizing. Educational philosophers demanded that we 
train broad-minded citizens with a world outlook rather than a na- 
tional outlook. They also demanded that knowledge be decentralized 
and made functional. World History was the answer to the cur- 
riculum maker’s prayer despite its dubious ancestry and the absence 
of “learned” sponsorship. Children needed “an appreciation for the 
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contributions of past civilizations’ as well as “an understanding of 
present problems through a knowledge of the past,” the two standard 
objectives of World History. Here was a one-year course into 
which could be compressed all that was worthwhile which had 
formerly been taught in ancient, medieval and modern, and English 
history. The only task would be to eliminate the dry, encyclopedic 
materials, stress the contributions of past civilizations to the present, 
and organize the course around “large units.” A three-year course 
in one to be taught on the sophomore level in high school seemed 
almost too good to be true. However, other school systems were 
doing it, and there was no reason to believe we could not 





especially 
since there were so many attractive textbooks and self-teaching work- 
books. Really, it would be almost automatic! 

Looking backward a decade I can understand why so many of us 
were enthusiastic for this innovation, but I do feel embarrassed for 
totally neglecting three fundamentals: the limitations of time, the 
nature of the learners, and the nature of the materials. The limita- 
tions of time may be considered a superficial factor by some educators, 
but to the classroom teacher who is instructed to lead a group of 
pupils through the contributions of past civilizations and to attempt to 
build a foundation for understanding present day problems in the 
brief span of eight or even nine months it is a staggering task. There 
is little opportunity for digressing to follow the fleeting interests of 
the class. Each day, instead of being a pleasing excursion into a 
new field, is more likely to be a breathless race with time. Teaching 
may degenerate into the lowest form of classroom procedure—recita- 
tion-testing and ground covering. This develops the “getting by” 
attitude among pupils and is the negation of everything wholesome 
for which progressive educators are striving. There is already 
enough teaching on the “sight-seeing” and “rubber-necking” level in 
courses that could be taught differently to complicate the task of re- 
form without continuing those which probably cannot be taught any 
other way. 

The nature of the learners offers an even more perplexing prob- 
lem. They are on an average of fifteen years of age and have had 
little background for understanding the complex process of social 
evolution. We are told by the psychologists that one learns in terms 
of past experience, that he learns by active assimilation, that he ac- 
quires knowledge by a process of gradual accumulation, that mate- 
rials should be real and dramatic, that attention should be centered 
upon one thing at a time, that the objectives of learning should be 
definite, and that a few things studied thoroughly are more worth- 
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while than many merely covered. World History, taught in eight 
months to rural pupils only fifteen years of age, comes close to 
violating all of these principles. The pupils do not have the past 
experience to deal successfully with the generalizations in this type 
of course. They do not have enough activity on any part of the 
course to really assimilate its meaning. In such a concentrated course 
as World History much of the drama and reality of the subject is 
necessarily squeezed out and the bare generalizations left for the be- 
wildered learner to label the “dry bones of history.” Theoretically 
it is possible to center attention upon one topic at a time, but the 
time is so short that the impression is too fleeting. It is also possible 
to have definite learning objectives ; but it is doubtful whether a study 
of the contributions of some past civilization, such as Greece or sev- 
enteenth century England, is more than mere verbalism unless the 
pupils tarry long enough to become acquainted with the civilization 
itself. In practice it is almost impossible to study anything thor- 
oughly enough to give one a feeling of satisfaction. In the cold light 
of reality it is possible that a pupil may even be worse educated after 
being exposed to a course which exemplifies so well how the learners 
should not learn. 

The nature of the materials also subjects this course to certain 
limitations. They are historical, and history is primarily a narrative 
and descriptive subject. It deals with real people, real places, and 
real action at a specific time. Rob it of these elements and it becomes 
something else—a special system or scheme, such as economics, so- 
ciology, government, philosophy, or aesthetics. When the materials 
for the history of all civilizations are compressed into an eight months’ 
course, something so chaotic that it is beyond the assimilative powers 
of the average fifteen year old pupil is usually the result. The char- 
acters rarely are more than shadows; the places are obscured; the 
action does not occur; and time is incomprehensible. Generalizations 
and not history are the raw material for study. However, general- 
izations are really one of the finished products of history. It is just 
as unsound for children to discuss the artistic contributions of the 
Greeks or the legal contributions of the Romans without studying 
Greek art and Roman law in enough concrete situations to appreciate 
them, as it would be to discuss botany without specimens or astronomy 
without stars. Little appreciation of the past can be gained from a 
study of broad generalizations about the past, and no training is re- 
ceived in exercising critical judgment unless pupils have some oppor- 
tunity to draw their own conclusions. 

In addition to the three basic factors discussed above, there have 
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been several more superficial difficulties with the program in North 
Carolina. First, many teachers were trained neither in method 
nor in content to offer such a comprehensive course. Instead of re- 
organizing their old procedures and eliminating much that once was 
offered in two or three years they merely tried to condense and 
epitomize. Second, a rich and varied library containing a wealth of 
interesting reading material on the high school level is essential if 
much is to be accomplished. A few extra texts and advanced topical 
accounts are not sufficient. Pupils do not have the time for in- 
tensive reading. They need books that can be read rapidly and with 
comprehension. The latter are possessed by few high schools in 
North Carolina in sufficient numbers to supply the varied interests and 
abilities that are usually found in World History classes. Finally, a 
poorer textbook could not have been selected if a committee had been 
specifically appointed for the purpose of choosing the least desirable 
one. Since the textbook is likely to determine the outline followed 
in the course, and is the first and often the only material read by the 
pupil, this is an unfortunate situation. If we are to continue World 
History a determined effort should be made to secure the speedy 
adoption of a more appropriate basic text, and library materials should 
he greatly increased. 

It is my opinion that we have made too much of a fetish of the 
necessity for introducing children to all human society. There is 
nothing sacred about covering the ground completely. If we think 
that we are helping pupils to lay by a store of rich and meaningful 
information which they will be able to unpack at some future date 
for the purpose of appreciating the past or understanding the prob- 
lems of the present, we are simply deluding ourselves. The rate of 
forgetting is startling. The competition of the dynamic present for 
their interest is overwhelming. Both appreciation and understanding 
are the products of an accumulation of experiences over a long period 
of time. 

I do not intend by any means to imply that school experiences in 
history are futile. On the contrary I deem them quite valuable, but 
I believe they would be even more valuable if we would deal with 
them at face value instead of in fictitious terms. The historical way 
is one method of looking at our own personal experiences and at the 
experiences of the human race. It is a valuable part of one’s think- 
ing equipment. If one has it he knows that change is both desirable 
and inevitable: he draws conclusions only on the basis of valid ev- 
idence, suspending his judgment until he has the proof; and he is 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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USE OF MOTION PICTURES IN 
INSTRUCTION 


A. M. JorpAn 
THE EyE as A SENSE ORGAN 


‘oe eye as a sense organ has certain advantages over the ear, 
the tongue, or the nose. It can comprehend and verify objects 
from larger areas and has perhaps greater powers of discrimination. 
In the retina of an eye, for example, there are about 137,000,000 
neurones, those units of the nervous structure. On the number and 
development of these structural processes the capacity for discrim- 
ination depends. So keen is this perceptual ability that a normal 
eye can distinguish between the intensity of lights of 100 and 101 
candle power. This acuity which requires 1/100 of a stimulus to be 
added to get a just perceptible difference is finer than in the case in 
any other sense organ. In addition to the size of the perceptual unit 
and the power of discrimination the eye has the capacity for per- 
ceiving motion, shadows, and color. If images are projected upon 
a screen at a certain definite rate of speed we do not see a set of 
separate images but rather, continuous motion. This is true because 
the images of actual moving objects strike the retina at about the 
same rate as the images from the moving picture camera. Further- 
more, after each image is withdrawn from the eye, an appreciable 
time elapses before the eye recovers from its influence. In this way 
another image is projected upon the eye before the effect of the pre- 
vious one has disappeared. This combination of new image and old 
produces a smooth, continuous effect rather than a series of jerks. 
The individual thus interprets these images as “object in motion.” 
Intensities of light, dark, and sometimes of color add to the realism 
so that the illusion of a moving object is developed. 

As was seen in the preceding paragraph, the motion-picture film 
may help the eye to create the illusion of motion and reality. There 
are other ways in which the film actually supplements the work of 
the eye. For example, the movements of many objects are so rapid 
that the eye can not follow them. The modern motion-picture ma- 
chines can slow down the movement until every change in position 
‘slow motion” camera. On the other hand, 
movements too slow for the ordinary eye to detect may be clearly 
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can be perceived by the 
seen and the whole process understood. One can thus perceive the 


whole process of plant growth in a few minutes. Then, of course, 
any picture may be stopped and studied. It is thus clear that to the 
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natural advantages of the human eye as a receiving organ are added 
the capacities to slow down movements too rapid to be perceived, to 
speed up those too slow to be detected, and to catch and hold motion, 
as it were, poised for a flight. For these reasons the moving picture 
is now being used in many centers as a legitimate aid to facilitate the 
learning process by supplementing the written account, pictures, 
globes, maps, models, and the spoken word. 

Three practical difficulties had to be overcome before the motion 
pictures could be generally useful as instruments of instruction. 
Motion-picture films in the past have been highly inflammable, and 
booths had to be erected to avoid the fire hazards. This requirement 
restricted the use of the film to one location. This limitation has 
been removed by the construction of non-inflammable films. The 
cost in the past has been prohibitive, but now the school use of the 
16 mm. film has brought the cost of machine and film down within 
the reach of even small schools. The third difficulty, the hardest to 
overcome, has been the lack of films suitable for classroom instruction. 
The average commercial film, made principally for the purpose of 
entertainment, has as a rule covered a rather broad area of knowl- 
edge in a superficial way: the film of most value to the teacher, on the 
contrary, is the one which supplies more definite facts concerning a 
small, specific area. This limitation has not been entirely removed 
up to the present but there are increasing opportunities being made 
available for the use of such films at a small cost. 

But, one may ask, are the returns on the use of the films com- 
mensurate with their cost and trouble. Is there really a change in 
the learning process which makes for a more efficient educative 
process? The following evidence convinces me that the answer to 
this question is yes. 


INFLUENCE OF THE GENERAL FILM 


There was published in the year 1933 by W. W. Charters a sum- 
mary report of an elaborate investigation of the influence of motion 
pictures on youth. In this study careful experimental procedures 
were employed and the results checked by trained scientific men. 
One of the questions raised concerned the amount of factual informa- 
tion retained by children of different ages from the observation of an 
ordinary film in the motion-picture theatre. Such films as “Tom 
Sawyer,” “New Moon,” “Stolen Heaven,” and “Passion Flower” 
were used. It was clear that eight-year-olds could answer about 60% 
as many questions about the content of the films as could adults; 
11-12 year-olds, 75% as many; and 15 year-olds, about 90% as 
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many. Similar questions repeated two or three months later showed 
that these children remembered the facts observed almost as well as 
when the questions were given immediately after the showing of the 
picture. 

Another question raised had to do with the influence of the motion 
pictures in changing the attitudes of children. Attitudes are more 
general than facts, and more lasting. In one case it was proposed to 
see whether the showing of a picture favorable to a race actually 
changed the children’s attitude temporarily or even permanently to- 
wards that race. The film, “Son of the Gods,” which portrayed the 
Chinese in a favorable light, was shown to high school pupils. Be- 
fore the showing of the film these young people had registered on a 
carefully prepared scale their attitudes concerning the Chinese. The 
influence of this picture was definite and clear. The average attitude 
changed 1.22 steps on a scale whose total range was from 3.5 points 
at the favorable end to 9.5 at the unfavorable end. The direction of 
change resulting from the seeing of this film was toward the favor- 
able end. The change was a reliable and dependable one as judged 
by the strictest canons of statistics. Nor had this change disappeared 
in a year’s time. In another case the showing of “The Birth of a 
Nation,” a film which shows the Negro in an unfavorable light, 
caused a measurable change in the attitudes of children towards a 
more unfavorable position. These are merely samples taken from 
many studies of the influence of motion pictures on attitudes reported 
in this investigation. 

If one showing of a film causes all this change in attitude what 
will the repeated showing of similar pictures do? The above- 
mentioned investigation reports work on this problem also. After the 
attitudes of a group of children towards war had been carefully reg- 
istered on an appropriate scale, two pictures antagonistic to war were 
shown. These films were: “Journey’s End” and “All’s Quiet on the 
Western Front.” One of these pictures alone caused a measurable 
change in attitude against war, but two of them together increased 
this change noticeably. 

Motion pictures also arouse the emotions. One can not always 
be sure that an emotion is being aroused since children learn very 
‘arly not to give expression to the emotions they feel. A good way 
to discover the presence of an emotion is to measure changes in blood 
pressure, in rate of breathing, and in electrical discharge. Carefully 
conducted tests which measured these changes with accurate instru- 
ments demonstrated the presence of emotions even when children sat 
calmly by the side of their parents. Two types of film were tried 
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out: the one was concerned with danger and conflict ; the other, with 
romantic and erotic scenes. The former affected most of all the 
nine-year-olds ; the latter reached the height of its influence at six- 
teen years. There were, however, substantial individual differences, 
for some at nine and ten were greatly affected by the romantic and 
erotic while some at sixteen were affected by the dangerous and ad- 
venturesome film. It is thus seen that motion pictures furnish our 
youth with knowledge, change their attitudes, and stimulate their 
emotions. 
Uses oF FILMS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Thus far the motion-picture film as found and as prepared for 
the general public has been the burden of this discourse. Now we 
turn to an area of learning which is more directed, more under con- 
trol. 1 refer to the teaching in the classroom itself. The motion- 
picture film here has the competition of the stimulating personality, 
maps, and other aids ordinarily employed in the classroom. But here 
again it has demonstrated its value. In the present instance we are 
not asking whether the film is an aid in learning; this has been demon- 
strated. What we now want to know is whether or not the film 
furnishes anything different or unique in addition to the ordinary 
procedures. Here again substantial research helps us to answer the 
question. 

In one good investigation (Freeman and Wood, 1929) films were 
prepared in the fields of geography and general science. ‘The films 
were prepared by experts to fit integrally into units of work such as 
“hot air heating,” and “New England Fisheries—Cod,” etc. These 
same units were taught by teachers of equivalent ability in other 
classes without the films but using exactly the same time as the ex- 
perimental classes which used the films. The results of introducing 
the films showed that the experimental group (using the film) was 
substantially ahead. lor example, 61% in geography (film) sur- 
passed the average of the non-film group. There was no doubt that 
in the teaching of geography and general science the film was of 
positive aid. The fact that 11,000 pupils participated in this study 
adds weight to the conclusions. The authors (Freeman and Wood ) 
thought the motion-picture film gave the child clear-cut notions of 
the objects and actions of the world about him. The results were 
somewhat improved if the teacher helped to direct the attention of 
the pupils to the salient characteristics of the film. 

A second investigation (Rulon, 1933) concerned the teaching of 
general science also, but here in Grade IX. Care was exercised to 
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make certain that no substantial differences occurred either between 
the capacities of the groups of pupils taught or among the teachers 
who were in charge of the classes. (This film used sound recording 
so that we have here the voice added at the appropriate time to the 
visual presentation.) The outline of the material to be covered by 
the two sets of equivalent groups was accurately prepared and copies 
sent to both the film and the non-film groups. The total time con- 
sumed by one group of classes was the same as by the other. The 
only difference was that in one set of classes a part of the regular 
time was given to the showing of a film dealing directly with the 
material being studied that day. The results were conclusive and 
statistically reliable. The group employing the motion-picture sound 
film was 20.5% more efficient when the tests were given immediately 
after the instruction was finished. Three and one-half months later 
the tests were repeated with the film group retaining 38.5% more 
than the control group. Moreover, the film-trained children reasoned 
as well or better than the others on the material presented. 

The reviews just presented treated of the influence of the film, 
silent or sound, upon learning in the field of elementary science. How 
does this procedure work in the field of history? An outstanding 
study dealing with the use of the film (silent) in history instruction 
was reported in 1929 (Knowlton and Tilton). Ten of the Yale 
photoplays in American history were utilized. In this study each 
teacher that participated in the experiment taught one class with the 
motion-picture film and one without it. Plays dealing with James- 
town, the Pilgrims, the Puritans, Peter Stuyvesant, and the gateway 
of the west were used. Again, in this domain, the films demonstrated 
their usefulness. The net gain of the film groups over the others was 
12-19%. Only on the questions involving time were the non-film 
groups better. The authors (Knowlton and Tilton) indicated that 
interrelationships of forces and events other than time were better 
remembered. They also noted that the films caused children to par- 
ticipate more in class discussion and to read more supplementary 
materials relating to history. 

In the following experiment (Arnspiger, 1933) an attempt was 
made to apply the same equivalent-group equivalent-teacher technique 
to the teaching of music. Films dealing with the string choir, wood- 
wind choir, brass choir, and the percussion group were utilized. The 
grades were the fifth and seventh. The tests were carefully con- 
structed with sufficient reliability for accurate results. The same total 
time was given to the control (non-film) and to the experimental 
(film). The results showed that the film group had made an im- 
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provement of 18-34% greater than the non-film group. In this same 
investigation similar experiments were tried with natural science in 
which films about butterflies, beetles, amphibians, and growing plants 
were used. The results showed 22-30% greater improvement in the 
film instructed group. 

Experiments have been set up to test the efficacy of instruction 
by using films with and without sound accompaniment. Since the 
sound apparatus costs so much more, the question immediately arises 
as to whether the additional expense for sound apparatus is war- 
ranted. It was the answer to just this question which was investi- 
gated and reported in 1934 (Westfall). In this investigation varia- 
tions in accompaniment were made with the silent films. In one case 
the legend was omitted; in another, short legends or long ones were 
used. Sometimes the teacher after seeing the picture wrote her own 
account and gave it with the film or, again, the teacher used an 
account carefully prepared by the makers of the film. All of these 
were compared with the sound recording. The sound recordings 
were definitely superior to all other methods. The lecture prepared 
by the company and given by the teacher proved to be next best. Ver- 
bal accompaniments were especially helpful to pupils of low intel- 
lectual ability. 


SUMMARY 


The motion-picture films have demonstrated their influence in the 
field of general education. Knowledge set forth by them is remem- 
bered as well as or better than when perceived through other chan- 
nels. Attitudes are shifted rather easily through their influence, and 
emotions are aroused sometimes so intensely as to warrant the use 
of the phrase “emotional possession” when referring to thought 
processes of the individual. 

In the second place, there is no doubt that the motion-picture film 
introduced as an integral part of daily instruction in the classroom 
facilitates the learning process. The capacities of the film for speed- 
ing up or slowing down movement, for representing things in motion 
lend a reality not achieved in any other way. This reality arouses 
interest and stimulates discussion. It gives greater intensity to the 
learned item so that it is longer remembered. Under certain condi- 
tions the film causes relations to be more clearly perceived. Best 
results develop when the film fits integrally into the whole unit of 
work. This means that these films must be prepared under the joint 
direction of curriculum experts and film technicians of the best type. 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Ginuz 


i — 


A. THE STATE meeting of the French teachers it would be of 


real value if all teachers would come prepared to discuss their 








experience with the state adopted text. Many teachers with whom | 
have talked are concerned over the fact that they are unable to com- 
plete Book I. They want to know what to do about it and ask what 
other teachers are doing or contemplating. By all means French 
teachers should attend this meeting and consider this problem, 
which is of vital importance to all. 


Miss N. asks: “How do you make grammar alive? I mean 
of course interesting to those who are not interested, especially 
during the first three months.” 


I might dismiss this question with the off-hand answer, “1 don’t.” 
It is no simple matter to make grammar interesting to pupils who are 
not interested in the work. But I believe that it can be done. We 
must more or less “sugar-coat” the bitter pill. 

[f teachers will make the grammar that they want to “put across” 
the basis for oral work it will be less painful to the pupils. To il- 
lustrate what I mean, Jet us take one of the topics that lends itself 
particularly to this method of instruction; let us take for example 
the conjugation of the present tense of a regular first conjugation 
verb: parler. 

The first form should of course be the first person singular. The 
teacher asks, “Est-ce que je parle francais?” The class should know 
by this time, of course, that the ending of the verb in the second 
plural is es. The answer will be “Ow, M. (Mlle.), vous parles 
francais.” The pupil should then ask the teacher, or some other pu- 
pil, “Parlez-vous francais, M. (Mlle.)?” The teacher answers, “Out, 
je parle francais.’ Then another pupil is asked the first question, 
and the teacher should ask another pupil, “Parle-t-il(elle) frangais?”’, 
telling the class that for the present, the answers should be in the af- 
firmative. Then the teacher takes up the first plural and the third 
plural, but always with a real live situation, so that the pupils can 
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realize that there is actually something true about what they are say- 
ing. The fact that what they say is true and means something adds 
to their interest as well as to their ability to remember. The second 
person singular may be inserted at the time that the forms that have 
been drilled orally are put on the board. 

Then it is easy to go on with such a verb as fermer, really act 
ing out such sentences as ‘Je ferme la fenétre,” “Je ferme la porte,” 
“Fermes-vous le livre?’, etc. Sentences which contain verbs that 
can be easily understood through dramatization should be prepared 
in advance. The drill with these sentences must be rapid. When 
the pupil realizes that he can express in the foreign language some- 
thing that he is actually doing he is more interested in what he is try- 
ing to learn. 

The above will answer another question asked by the same teacher, 
namely: “How can one teach the pupils the present tense in French 
so that they will not translate it by the auxiliary étre and the present 
participle?” By doing it as I have so briefly suggested above they 
will get the feeling of the French construction and get away from th’ 
word for word translation. It can be done! But the teacher must 
give the class the opportunity of using complete sentences in French 
in order to get the feeling for the French. If the teacher permits 
the pupils to conjugate the verb alone and rattle off endings, these 
will never get away from the tendency to translate each English word 
into a French word. 

Other topics of grammar can be dealt with in the same manner. 
One of the most troublesome is the partitive. If the class can realize 
that “J’ai des livres” really means something in French there will 
be far less difficulty in understanding the construction than is gen- 
erally the case. This construction lends itself very well to rapid-fire 
oral drill. 

I am fully aware of the fact that in such a limited space only an 
inadequate reply can be given to most questions, but I hope that my 
suggestions may be of some help. The results obtained in making 
erammar “alive” will be in proportion to the life that the teacher 
puts into the teaching and to the activity that is aroused in the class. 
There is nothing that will kill interest and the desire to learn as 
quickly as deadly repetition of dry formal grammar. 
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| The Mathematics Column | 


Conducted by H. F. Muncn | 
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HE following is a report of the recent meeting of the National 

Council of Teachers of Mathematics, as sent out by Edwin W. 


Schreiger, Secretary of the Council. 

The 18th Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics was held in Chicago, February 19-20, 1937. This was 
the largest meeting in the history of the organization, 836 registered 
and the total attendance was well in excess of 1,000. The opening 
meeting began at 8 P.M. in the Grand Ball Room of the Palmer 
House with President Martha Hildebrandt in the chair. The Ad- 
dress of Welcome was made by James E. McDade, Asst. Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, and the Response by Mrs. Florence 
3rooks Miller, 1st Vice-President, Shaker Heights, Ohio. Professor 
Albert A. Bennett, Brown University, spoke on “Mathematics and 
Life.” Beulah I. Shoesmith of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 
presented through some 20 high school students a series of projects 
on high school mathematics which was much appreciated. The results 
of the annual election were as follows: For Second Vice-President. 
J. T. Johnson, Chicago Normal College; for three members of the 
Board of Directors, William Betz of Rochester, N. Y., H. C. 
Christofferson, Oxford, Ohio, and Edith Woolsey, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Three simultaneous meetings were held at 9:30 A.M. Saturday 
morning. (1) Arithmetic Section, (2) High School Section, (3) 
Junior College Section. For the Arithmetic Section there were 3 
papers, “Significance, Meaning and Insight, These Three,” by B. R. 
Buckingham; “Teaching Pupils to Teach Themselves,” by H. G. 
Wheat ; and “Methods and Devices for the Development of Resource- 
fulness,” by Arthur S. Otis. There were four papers in the High 
School Section, “Providing for Individual Needs in Mathematics,” by 
Virgil S. Mallory; “An Experiment Dealing with Slow Learning 
Pupils in Mathematics,” by Raleigh Schorling; “Curriculum Hints 
from the Night School,” by C. O. Donnelly; and “Revealing the 
Vitality of Mathematics,” by Kate Bell. Three papers were pre- 
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sented at the Junior College Section, “Off the Beaten Path,” by 
Mayme I. Logsdon ; “Some Problems of Junior College Mathematics,” 
by H. W. Bailey; and “Business and Finance Mathematics in the 
Junior College Curriculum,” by W. S. Schlauch. The Discussion 
Luncheon held at noon on Saturday was a distinct success, 409 at- 
tending this function. At the General Meeting held at 2:30 P.M.. 
Mr. William Betz presented a moving picture entitled “Classroom 
Project in Intuitive Geometry.” Professor W. D. Reeve addressed 
the audience on “Mathematics and the Integrated Program.” Three 
moving pictures, presented through the courtesy of the University of 
Chicago, were much appreciated by the audience. 

The Annual Banquet in the Grand Ball Room of the Palmer 
House was indeed a fitting close to the two-day session and was at- 
tended by 275. Special recognition was given to the Honorary Pres- 
dent, Dr. Herbert E. Slaught, in honor of his seventy-fifth birthday. 
A novel part of the occasion was a speech by Professor Slaught 
broadcast to the group from a record previously prepared. President 
Hildebrandt moved the adoption of a set of resolutions honoring 
Professor H. E. Slaught which were unanimously adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. Professor Charles A. Hutchinson read with keen insight 
the address which had been prepared by Professor H. E. Buchanan 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, on “A New Deal from Old 
Cards.” Due to illness Professor Buchanan was unable to appear 
The Mathematical Exhibit occupying the entire available space in the 
foyer leading to the Grand Ball Room was a very attractive feature 
of the Annual Convention. Miss Laura E. Christman, Seen High 
School, Chicago, was General Chairman of this function. 


IS WORLD HISTORY AS SUCCESSFUL AS WE THOUGHT 
IT WOULD BE? 


(Continued from Page 187) 


tolerant because he knows that there are usually two sides to every 
question. To acquire this fundamental method pupils do not have to 
be exposed to World History, American history or any other peculiar 
brand of history, but they do need to have contact with the kind of 
situations which provide an abundance of meaningful experiences in 
exercising it. If pupils get practice in viewing the world historic- 
ally and have a lot of fun doing it, I do not worry if they have for- 
gotten many of the details or even the generalizations by the end of 
the semester. For this kind of teaching I prefer a more leisurely 
type of course than World History. 
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HORACE MANN AND HIS EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 

(Continued from Page 169) 
tion of our idea of democracy in terms of the life of today is im- 
perative if our school system is to function for the extension and the 
perpetuation of democracy. The inequalities of our social system 
are quite apparent and their significance quite disturbing. We still 
have our East Side and our Park Avenue; our share croppers and 
our feudal planters; our factory operators with yearly incomes of a 
million or more and our factory operatives with salaries of eighteen 
dollars a week. Standards of living hold close to the line of income. 
It is significant that we hear much of the “American standard of 
living,” but find few who are ready to define this standard. One of 
the difficult problems of the day is to determine what is the respon- 
sibility of the schools for the existing inequalities, and what the 
schools may do to aid in the planning for a new social order. Mann 
was not blind to this problem of the inequalities existing in human 
relations under our present social system. In his Annual Report 
for 1848 he wrote: 


“Surely nothing but universal education can counterwork this tend- 
ency to the domination of capital and the servility of labor. If one 
class possesses all the wealth and the education, while the residue of 
society is ignorant and poor, it matters not by what name the relation 
hetween them may be called ; the latter in fact and truth will be servile 
dependents and subjects of the former. . . . Education, then, beyond 
all other devices of human origin is the great equalizer of the condi- 
tions of men—the balance wheel of social machinery. . . . It does 
better than disarm the poor of their hostility toward the rich; it pre- 
vents being poor.” 

Mr. Mann thought in terms of social values as well as in terms of 
human values. His ideal was the perfection of the individual, but 
his individual must be a social individual. 


THE BLISS OF IGNORANCE IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from Page 174) 
relationships to the conditions about them in a manner that will enable 
them to find for themselves adequate educational and vocational 
guidance. 

The dream of having each adult individual work at the task in 
which his unique combination of traits would enable him to achieve 
maximum success through making the best possible contribution to 
the community in which he lives is not impossible of realization. It 
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can actually be realized, if we will only recognize our present ignorance 
and need of accurate information. If society continues to permit 
and encourage industry to develop new technological devices and 
procedures, through which all kinds of materials may be produced 
and fabricated with fewer and fewer hours of human labor, it must 
make intelligent provision for the human beings who are thereby 
thrown out of employment. Not only will it be necessary to shorten 
the number of hours each person works, but it will also be necessary 
for the state to take the responsibility of giving guidance and training 
to those who are displaced, as well as to those young people who have 
not yet had any experience in the world of industry and trade. The 
schools must work in close harmony with other public agencies, 
especially with the Public Employment Service, in developing such 
guidance and training programs. But before any of these agencies 
can make substantial progress in the establishment and administration 
of practical guidance programs, we must have an enormous amount 
of definite, verifiable data regarding the measured human traits in- 
volved in doing successfully each of the important tasks necessary 
in modern life, and we must be able to identify the young persons 
and the unemployed adults who possess these combinations of traits. 




















WHY Hundreds of Schools Have Adopted 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


by Lloyd L. Jones 


First published in April, 1936, Our Business Life has already been 
accepted by hundreds of schools in all parts of the country, and has 
gone a long way toward crystallizing thought in the field of junior 
business education. 

Everybody, regardless of vocation, has a business or economic life. 
Business or economic problems are not confined to the producer; they 
are of equal significance to the consumer—the user of business goods 
and services. 

Successful living depends, in large measure, on the successful solution 
of these everyday business problems. The course prescribed in this new 
and successful text is offered as an aid to the solution of these problems. 

Our Business Life has a twofold purpose: It supplies the knowledge 
| needed for the consumer; the knowledge and training needed by the 
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producer or business worker. 
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USE OF MOTION PICTURES IN INSTRUCTION 


(Continued from Page 193) 


Under favorable conditions it has already been demonstrated that, by 
the use of films, 15-25% greater improvement has been effected than 
by using the already developed techniques of the classroom. By 
using the 16 mm. non-inflammable films and a portable machine, films 
may be introduced in the classrooms at small cost. Carefully pre- 
pared films are now available in the fields of general science, geog- 
raphy, history, music, and many others. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


Arnspiger, V. C. Measuring the Effectiveness of Sound Pictures as Teaching 
Aids. Teachers College, 1933. 

Charters, W. W. Motion Pictures and Youth, A Summary. Macmillan, 1933. 

Knowlton, D. C. and Tilton, J. W. Motion Pictures in History Teaching. 
Yale University Press, 1929. 

Peterson, Ruth C. and Thurstone, L. L. Motion Pictures and the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children. Macmillan, 1933. 

Rulon, P. J. Thé Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 

Sigman, J. G. Origin and Development of Visual Education in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. Temple University, Philadelphia, 1933. 

Westfall, Len H. A Study of Verbal Accompaniments to Educational Motion 
Pictures. Teachers College, 1934. 

Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, F. N. Motion Pictures in the Classrooms. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1929. 

“1000 and One,” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Education Screen, 
Inc., 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Numbers and Numerals. Davin EUGENE SMITH and JEKUTHIAL 
GINSBERG. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. Pp. viii plus 52. Price 25c. (Free to mem- 
bers of the National Council of the Teachers of Mathematics. ) 


This is the first of a contemplated series of monographs on various phases 
of mathematics work. This one has to do largely with the history of math- 
ematics, particularly with number. It is composed of eight chapters as fol- 
lows: Learning to Count; Naming the Numbers: From Numbers to Nu- 
merals; From Numerals to Computation; Fractions; Mystery of Numbers; 
Numbers Pleasantries; Story of a Few Arithmetic Words. 

There is much material in this monograph that would be of great interest 
to boys and girls of the upper elementary grades and the high school. It 
is written so that much if not all of the thought may be easily understood 
by such pupils. Because it is so brief it should serve as a splendid intro- 
duction to a more comprehensive history of mathematics and should stimulate 
the interest of pupils in such history so that they will read some of the 
more complete works on this subject. 


H. F. M. 


Science. TRA C. Davis and RicHarp W. SHarpe. Henry Holt & Co., 
1936. xi + 491 pp. 


A remarkably fine text, attractive and very clearly written. It contains 
enough work to occupy many classes two years instead of one, advanta- 
geously: at the same time it is not over-difficult for the average general 
science class in which less ground covering will be possible. 

Outstanding features are the historical approach, given through special 
sections and pictorial pages at the beginning of each unit; the many line 
diagrams throughout, together with the frequency of other illustrations; the 
simple yet adequate vocabulary; the careful selection of subject matter of 
proper difficulty. 

One of the great problems of science textbook authors is to get a proper 
halance between purely informative writing and the presentation of that type 
of problem situations that stimulates and directs individual observation and 
thought. So far as possible, pupils need to discover things for themselves: 
at the same time thev need to be brought to see that time is too short for 
them to go very far through this means alone—that they must get into con- 
tact also with the wisdom of the ages, and of the great world at large, as 
this has been recorded in books. Thus their consulting of references, and 
even of texts, will take place because of a sense of actual need rather than 
hecause of artificial requirement. The present book has sought to create this 
spirit by adopting the general plan of relating the history of a particular 
topic up to the present, then introducing experiment or demonstration to 
provide firsthand visual experiencing of principles involved, and finally carrv- 
ing those principles out into applications as noted in modern life. This 
treatment provides both motivation and the opportunity for practice in the 
scientific method. 
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In form this text departs somewhat from the conventional. Its pages 
are larger, and much of the text is in double column. At the end of each 
chapter, in addition to review questions and optional activity lists, is an 
outline through which the student is urged to evaluate the chapter in terms 
of his own gains, individually. Another excellent feature is the historical 
biography in the appendix, which contains in addition a general reference 
list and the usual index. There are no specific chapter references. In bind- 
ing, the book is durable and in format, pleasing. 


i. oF. 


Basic English Grammar. G. Davin Houston. Globe Book Company. 
290 pp. $1.32. 


In this day and generation, when makers of curricula are still so cowed 
by the anti-grammarians that they mention the word “grammar” only with 
apologies, any one who publishes a textbook and calls it a grammar would 
seem to deserve commendation. But a reader who looks through this book 
in the hope that it will help to restore the subject to its rightful place in the 
high school English curriculum will be disappointed. It shows no awareness 
in the author’s mind of the considerations that led to the reaction against the 
teaching of grammar. It might have been written forty years ago. In fact 
it is not nearly so good as a practical textbook as Buehler’s Modern Gram- 
mar which was published in 1900. 

The book retains too many of the old useless distinctions and classifica- 
tions. It overemphasizes the case of nouns and confuses case and construc- 
tion. It contains elaborate explanations where simple and concise statements 
would serve. It gives nearly two pages to the formation of the possessive 
case when four lines would be sufficient. Its ten page discussion of “shall” 
and “will” can hardly fail to bewilder the average high school senior. Like 
most grammars, it presents its material in the wrong order, beginning with 
the parts of speech instead of with the nature and structure of the sentence. 
Because of its full explanations the book will be of more use to students 
working without a teacher than for regular class instruction. But this very 
fullness and the printed form of the book make it unsatisfactory for quick 
reference. 


Be Sa 


Grammar Essentials. Witit1aAM Scuocu. Follett Publishing Com- 
pany. 154 pp. $.65. 

This is a less pretentious and more practical book than the one just re- 
viewed. The material is presented more nearly in the order in which the 
pupil needs it and in more concise form. Useless distinctions are omitted. 
there are no long discussions, constructions are treated briefly and in most 
cases adequately, and there are a good many practical exercises for the 
elimination of errors. In his brief treatment of “shall” and “will” the 
author wisely omits the obsolescent rules for questions and quoted clauses 
but fails to give with sufficient clearness present-day practice in ordinary 
statements, especially the use of “will” in the first person to express simple 
intention. One is surprised to find in the book the old and generally dis- 
carded practice of parsing. The device for diagramming is much less satis- 
factory than the old Reed and Kellogg plan. 

P. C.F. 
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\ilton’s Select Poems. Edited by ALBERT Perry WALKER. D. C. 
Heath & Company. 395 pp. $1.00. 

This reprint of an edition of Milton’s Select Poems, first published in 
1900, is given critical consideration here not just because a copy has been 
sent to this magazine by the publishers, but because the edition is unique 
among editions of English classics and deserves to be brought again to the 
attention of teachers of English. In most school editions of poems, helps 
to the understanding of the text are given in notes at the bottom of the 
page or at the back of the book. The student reads until he strikes a diffi- 
culty, or an allusion that he does not understand, and then interrupts his 
reading to look the matter up. Then with interest broken by an account of 
myth or historical character that leads him away from the poem, he returns 
to his reading until, three or four lines farther on, he is again compelled to 
withdraw and investigate. Or, as is more likely, he reads on, content to 
leave the passage unexplained. The poems of some of the older poets, 
Milton especially, are so full of allusions that call for explanations of some 
length that the reading of them, for many readers, is a continuous process of 
interruption. A natural result is that the reader comes to resent the allusions 
and perhaps to dislike the poem. But to one who already knows the myth 
or the character, the allusion to it comes with a double pleasure—the joy of 
recognition and the realization of the fitness of the poet’s reference. 

With some of these considerations in mind no doubt, Mr. Walker has 
given us an edition of Milton in which all the information that the student 
will need in reading the poems is systematically organized and given in 
interesting form in the introduction. This introductory matter consists of 
presentations of the ideas of Milton’s contemporaries on physical science, 
astronomy, superstitions, and religion, and brief narratives or explanations 
of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Hebrew myths, or historical matters, that 
are referred to in the poems that follow. After a careful study of the intro- 
duction the student ought to be able to read the poems through without 
interruption and with much greater enjoyment than before. It is surprising 
that this plan of editing has not been used more widely. 


wha 


Scott’s Quentin Durward. Edited by WILLIAM T. Brewster. D. C. 
Heath & Company. 567 pp. $.96. 
This reprint of a good edition of Quentin Durward is well printed on 


good paper and is strongly and attractively bound. The size is convenient. 


Q. GF 


Basic French. By Grace Cocuran, HELEN M. Eppy, IsABELLE C. 

ReprieLp. D.C. Heath & Co., 1936. Pp. 597. $1.88. 

This book contains the material in the earlier volume, “Si nous lisions” 
and “Pierrille,” somewhat revised, and “Avant de lire,” a series of recog- 
nition-tvpe grammar lessons. 

Reading ability is particularly stressed in this text. The entire material 
has been arranged with this as the primary objective in view. Opportunity 
for oral drill is found in the “Avant de lire” sections. 

For the reading objective this should prove a good text. 

* 


H. G. 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e For thirty-six years all of our resources and experience have been 
focused upon one objective—that of helping school officials get the best 
available man or woman for the position to be filled, and its corollary— 
helping the teacher obtain the position where his or her talents may best 
be used. 


e Thirty-six years of study, ceaseless efforts, and faithful care have 
won for us the good will of thousands of teachers and employers of 
teachers throughout the United States. We solicit vacancies from trus- 
tees and superintendents ; applications from teachers; with the assurance 
that their problems will become our problems, as we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for placing teachers where they will fit. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 





THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


DuraaM, North CAROLiINa 


A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
discriminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina 
business institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 














